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1856           It was kind of you to make a point of sending me the treaty so
-----soon, and it may ' gratify you to know that I was enabled, by your
^T- 69     promptitude in sending it, to share my early knowledge with Thou-
To Lord     venel and Prokesch.    The present ministry, whatever A'li may tell
Clarendon, ^^ ^ SQ jrrench as to be contented with any treaty which pleased
15   Pn       the Emperor.    The Sultan, too, who was never enamoured of the
war, is delighted at peace without reference to the terms of the
treaty.     Elsewhere,  as  would seem to  be  the case in  England,
another campaign would have been preferred, and when the terms
of peace are known, it is not impossible that a feeling of positive
dissatisfaction may be got up here, whatever may be the case in more
polished parts of the world.
It does seem hard, I confess, that with all but 60,000 rank and file in the Crimea, nearly 400 sail ready for the Baltic, no lack of financial means, our commerce undistressed, the wishes of the nation steady, and our soldiers and sailors with few exceptions eager only for fresh trials of strength, we should have got under the harrow of a gratuitous necessity, and found ourselves inextricably committed to an act of voluntary abnegation. As you have done me the honour to sympathize with my wishes, I cannot doubt that you have done all which you thought practicable in reason and prudence to obtain a more complete settlement. Few men can do more than see things from their own point of view. Looking from mine, which officially, and perhaps naturally too, affords a more limited horizon, I fancy that the die was cast in the very commencement, and that if of the pipers concerned we are the least well paid, it is because we were then content, from necessity or indifference, to play second fiddle to our Imperial ally.
I perceive with surprize that the peace does not go comfortably down with my Austrian colleague, and I hear, moreover, that the Austrians in general are not much pleased with the result of their own contrivance.
Have they found out that Russia is weakened enough to have been more thoroughly clipped ? or has their intimacy with France declined ? or does their discomfort lie no deeper than a feeling of regret for the transfer of the seat of negotiation from Vienna to Paris ?
But I am wrong to take up your time with idle speculations. Long before this can reach you, the measure of British opinion will have been shewn in all its length and breadth; nor should I be at all surprized if, after a good grumble, the press and the public were to resign themselves quietly to the blandishments of peace and reserve the dregs of their bile for audit-day.
Here the peace gives rise to many anxious thoughts.    How are